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no more for them, but advised them to make peace. Now,
would you know my own belief? It is, that, whatever
advances are made to us, we shall profit of none, but persist
in the American war; at least in such a submission as may
leave us power to violate any treaty and begin again. Our
foolhardiness is past all credibility; the nation is besotted,
and not a great view is left above or below. If I filled my
paper, I should but dilate on those two points. For my
part, I do assure you, I cast all politics out of my thoughts.
I see no glimmering of hope that we should be a great
nation again; nor do we deserve to be. I wish for peace
at any rate; and I cease to love my country, because
I am disinterested, just as they do who sell it, because
they are the reverse. I cannot love what deserves no
esteem.

I have heard nothing of my worthy nephew since I wrote
to you last. I can, and am glad I can, wean from my
thoughts what offends them.

Private news we have none, but the silly topics of dancers
and crowds. Nothing at all passes in the House of Lordsy
and not much in the other, but jobs. Their Highnesses of
Cumberland have turned short from the King, and court the
Prince of Wales, and the opposition, and the ton, and the
mob. My friends* sit still, and sensibly let the hurricane
powder which way it will. Jtf will soon, I suppose, produce
confusion and new quarrels; but you know me too well to
imagine that I will embark, even in speculation, on chapters
to come. When I doubt almost all I hear in the present
moment, I shall not roam into guesses on future events,
which I probably shall not know whether they happen or
not. Adieu! I must seal my letter to have it ready. It is
not very informing, but at least it tells you that everything
is in suspense.

2 The Duke and Dnchess of Gloucester,   Waddle, how bad an
